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Seventh Annual Report of the Bible Associa- 
tion of Friends in America, read at the an- 
nual meeting held on the evening of the 
eighteenth of fourth month, 1836. 


To the Bible Association of Friends in America. 


The managers report, That during the past 
year they have disposed of 1,425 Bibles and 
1,836 Testaments, as follows, viz. To aux- 


751 Testaments; to auxiliaries and agents 
for sale on account of the association, 362 
Bibles and 311 Testaments; to auxiliaries 
and agents for gratuitous distribution, 155 
Bibles and 250 Testaments; to subscribers, 
booksellers and others, 316 Bibles and 524 
Testaments. 

An edition of 2,000 copies of the Testa- 
ment which at the date of our last report 
was in press, has since been published. The 
plates of the new School Bible, the execution 
of which has been unavoidably delayed, are 
now nearly completed, and an edition of 1,000 
copies of the Old Testament and 2,000 copies 
of the New has been commenced, which will 
leave 1,000 of the New Testament to be 
bound separately. 


From annual and life subscribers, 
donations from auxiliaries and 
individuals, from booksellers and 
others on account,’ and from 
other sources, 


\to be 4,253 individuals capable of reading, 
| who do not possess a copy of the Bible. 

3d. Seven auxiliary associations state that 
their incomes are by no means adequate to 

2,415 36/\the supply of wants known to exist; and 

———— others, who do not mention the fact, give 

Making the total receipts within reason to believe that they are similarly situ- 
the year, ; : ‘ $ 3,800 41 | ated. 

Within the same period the pay- | 4th. It is gratifying to the managers to 
ments have been for paper, print- | state that the Bibles and Testaments, which 
ing, binding, rent, insurance, | through the kindness of a few auxiliary asso- 
salary of agent, and incidental |ciations they were enabled to forward to our 
expenses, ° : ° $2,447 07 | distant brethren, appear in every instance to 

Appropriated to the Fund for the |have been gratefully received, and it is be- 
purchase of the Depository, 1,177 00 | lieved usefully distributed. 

————| Upon a comparison of the transactions of 

Total disbursements within the year,$3,624 O07 the past with those of former years, it will 
The fund appropriated to the purchase of | be found that there has been a continued de- 

the buildings occupied by the Association, clension in the business of the association. It 

amounted on the Ist of the third month to| was perhaps to be expected that when the 
$10,531 76, nearly all of which is securely | most obvious wants of Friends had been sup- 
| plied, there would be a diminished annual 

Considerable additions of rare and ancient |demand. But if we look at the statement of 
editions of the Bible, and other valuable | existing deficiencies, partial as it is, and if 
books, continue to be made to our Biblical | we continue to place that high estimate upon 

Library, which has already grown to be an the sacred volume which our fathers have al- 

object of interest to visiters at the Deposi-| ways professed, and which led us into this 

tory. 'great field of labour, we must confess that 
Three new auxiliary associations have been | too great an apathy has, in some places, 
formed and recognized by the board, to wit:| spread over our. friends and paralyzed their 

Saratoga, New York, Springfield and West-| efforts. The managers desire not to shield 

ern, Indiana. Reports from twenty-three | themselves from this charge, but they deeply 

auxiliary associations have been received, | feel for those members of auxiliary associa- 
and while they present encouraging evidence | tions, who, retaining their own interest in 
that our institution has greatly promoted its|this good work, find themselves associated 
two primary objects, the diffusion of good | with others, who from whatever cause have 
editions of the Bible and a more just appre- | become almost indifferent to its success. It 
ciation of its value, they yet afford sorrowful | is a judicious suggestion of one of the auxilia- 
proof that much remains to be done in rela-| ries, that this indifference has been promoted 


The stock of Bibles and Testaments on | tion to both. It is to be regretted that most 
hand at the Depository on the first instant | of these reports do not furnish definite replies 
was as follows, viz. In sheets—658 School | to the queries addressed to the auxiliaries by 
Bibles, 1,207 Reference Bibles, and 1,202) the corresponding committee. Such indeed 
Testaments ; and bound,—88 School Bibles, | js; the want of method and precision in the 
379 Reference Bibles, and 433 Testaments ; | answers, that it is exceedingly difficult to 


iliaries on their own account, 592 Bibles and | jnyested and bearing interest. 


by the infrequency of the meetings of the as- 
sociations, and as a remedy it is proposed to 
form a branch within the limits of each 
monthly meeting, the members of which col- 
| lecting frequently, would probably excite each 
other to renewed effort, and thus give addi- 


making a total of 2,332 Bibles and 1,640 
Testaments on hand. 
We have received cash on account: 

From the Auxiliary within the 
limits of New England Yearly 
Meeting, ; . 

From auxiliaries within the limits 
of the Yearly Meeting of New 
York, ‘ ‘ 
Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, 225 50 


$ 79 30 


“ ‘“ of North Carolina, 71 50 
“ “ of Ohio, 40 00 
“ “ of Indiana, 227 62 





Total from auxiliaries on account, $1,045 87 
From sales of Bibles and Testa- 


ments, cash ‘ ‘ 339 18 


arrange the valuable information which is | tional interest to the meetings of the auxiliary. 
thus communicated. On careful examination, | This arrangement has been found to answer 
however, it appears— | its design, in the only instance in which the 
Ist. That so far as has been ascertained, | board has been apprized of its adoption, and 
there are not many families of Friends with-| they respectfully submit it to the considera- 
in the limits of these associations, which are | tion of the larger associations. 

entirely destitute of the Scriptures, but a} It is particularly gratifying to the mana- 


considerable number who have not a com- | gers to find that our female Friends in some 


: 401 95) plete copy; and within the bounds of two| places are entering into the concern with 


only, there are estimated to be 545 families, | their wonted energy and spirit. In Burling- 
averaging five individuals each, members of| ton, N. J., the female branch, we are in- 
our Society, who have not more than one | formed, already consists of seventy members. 
copy in each family, and that, in many in-|In some other places too, the females consti- 
stances of a very inferior description. tute an effective part of the auxiliary; and 

2d. That within the bounds of six auxilia-|we would again recommend their attention 
ries, which have forwarded distinct replies to | to the subject, believing that their aid in as- 
the query on this subject, there are still found | certaining the deficiency of the Holy Scrip- 
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tures in the families of Friends, would be 
efficient and salutary. ' 
The managers would have rejoiced, had it 
been in their power, to have furnished greater 
aid to many of the distant auxiliaries for the 
supply of their increasing wants, but the funds 
have been wanting. By three only of the 
auxiliary associations, viz: Concord, Pa., 
Purchase, N. Y., and Philadelphia, have mo- 
neys been placed at the disposal of the board, 
during the past year, for this purpose. The 
reports afford abundant evidence, that the | 
amount heretofore thus appropriated has | 
been most usefully applied. The copies of | 
the Scriptures forwarded for gratuitous dis- 
tribution, have not only been gratefully re- 
ceived, but have contributed to infuse new 
energy into associations, depressed by the 
evidence of wants which they were not ab'e| 
to supply. The board again appeals to the 
auxiliaries for aid to this interesting object, 
with the sincere hope that renewed exertions | 
will be made during the ensuing year, to 
furnish the necessary funds to supply all de- | 
ficiencies of Bibles amongst our members, so 
that in future, the Association may, through 


its auxiliaries, have the great satisfaction of|from the rising ground a few paces above |of the Arabian horse. 
extending its usefulness in conformity with | the valley, is nothing more than a brook | 


its original intention as expressed in its con- 
stitution, by supplying the destitute who at- 
tend our religious meetings, but who are not 
in membership with us. 

We once more entreat our fellow members 
to ask themselves whether the fact, that many 
families, and thousands of individuals capable 
of reading, who do not possess a copy of the 
Scriptures, and therefore cannot have con- 
stant access to the Sacred Records, is not one 
which calls to renewed effort all who acknow- 
ledge them as a revelation of the Divine Will. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the 
Board of Managers. 


Buaxey Snarpress, Sec’ry. 
Philadelphia, 4th mo. 13th, 1836. 


Extracts from a Pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, &c. By Alphonse de Lamartine. 


‘Concluded from p. 163.) 


Our last extracts were from that part of | 


the author’s journal which relates to Jeru- 
salem. We had marked a few more pas- 
sages for insertion, with which we shall now 
close :-— 

* 29th October, 1832. 

* The aspect of the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
corresponds with the destination which Chris- 
tian opinion has assigned to it. It resembles 
one vast sepulchre, though still too narrow 
for the tides of human kind which should 
be there accumulated. Itself possessing as 
tumular landmarks the pyramidical tombs of 
Jehoshaphat and Absalom cut in the living 
rock, it is overlooked on all sides by funereal 
monuments ; closed in at its southern extre- 
mity by the rock of Silhoa, which, pierced 
all over with sepulchral caves, has the ap- 
pearance of a huge hive of death ; shadowed 
on one side by the dark outline of the Mount 
of Offence, and on the other by the crumbling 
ramparts of the temple ; such a place is natu- 


THE FRIEND. 


rally impregnated with holy horror, early |the sound in my remembrance, to the soft 
destined to become the Gemonia of a great | ripple of the spring. I washed my hands and 
city, and to present itself to the imagination| forehead in the waters; and repeated the 
of the prophets as the scene of death, resur-| lines of Milton, to invoke for myself his in- 
rection, and judgment. We picture to our-|spiration, so long silent. This is the only 
selves the Valley of Jehoshaphat as a vast|spot in the vicinity of Jerusalem where the 
enclosure of mountains, through which the | traveller can moisten his finger, quench his 
broad black torrent of Cedron pours its lugu- | thirst, or rest his head under the welcome 
brious waters with murmurs of lamentation, | shade of rocks, and of two or three tufts of 
opening spacious gorges to the four winds to|verdure. A few diminutive gardens, planted 
afford passage to four torrents of the dead,|with pomegranates and other shrubs by the 
sweeping along from the east and from the | Arabs of Silhoa, surround the fountain with 
west, from the north and from the south ; the | pastures of pale verdure, which are nourished 
colossal piles of the mountains, ranging them- | by the overflowing of the stream. It is here 
selves tier above tier in an amphitheatre, to|that the Valley of Jchoshaphat terminates ; 
make room for the innumerable children of | below, a gently sloping plain carries the eye 
Adam congregating to bear each his part in | towards the wide and deep gorges of the vol- 
the final consummation of the great human|canic mountains of Jericho and St. Saba, and 
drama ; but the reality is far different. ‘The | the Dead Sea forms the horizon.” 

Valley of Jehoshaphat is nothing more than | 30th October. 

a natural trench, hollowed between two! “ We, Europeans, have no idea of the ex- 
mounds, on one of which stands Jerusalem, | tent of intelligence and attachment to which 
while the other is crowned by the Mount of | the habit of living with the family, of being 
Olives; the ramparts of Jerusalem rolling | caressed by the children, fed by the women, 
into ruins, would nearly suffice to fill it; not | and encouraged or reprimanded by the voice 
a pass is to be found ; Cedron, which springs |of the master, can raise the natural instinct 
The race is of itself 


|more sagacious and more tameable than that 
formed by the accumulation of waters from|of our climates; and this is the same with 
y 


the winter rains, in some olive plantations | other animals in Arabia; nature itself has en- 
below the tombs of the kings ; it is crossed |dowed them with a higher degree of instinct, 
by a bridge of a few paces’ length, facing | and a closer fraternity with man, than in our 
one of the gates of Jerusalem in the mid-| countries. They seem to retain some remem- 
dle of the valley, which at that point does|brance of Eden, where they voluntarily sub- 
not exceed its stream in breadth. ‘The river | mitted themselves to the dominion of man, the 
itself, almost destitute of water, may be bet-| king of nature. I have often, in Syria, seen 
ter described as a dry shelving bed of white | birds caught in the morning by the children, 
pebbles, forming the bottom of the ravine.|and perfectly tame by evening; having need 
The Valley of Jehoshaphat, in short, exactly | neither of cage nor string to retain them with 








resembles the entrenchments of some large | the family that had adopted them, but flutter- 
fortified city, into which the overflowings of| ing freely amongst the orange and mulberry 
the city sewers discharge their defilements, | trees of the garden, coming when called, and 
where some of the poorer inhabitants of the | perching of their own accord on the children’s 
suburbs dispute with the ramparts the pro-| fingers, or the heads of the young girls. The 
perty of a corner of land for cultivating a few | horse I had bought of the Scheik of Jericho, 
vegetables, or where loose goats and asses|and which I rode, knew me as his master in 
browse, upon the steep banks, a spare herb-| a few days; he would no longer suffer an- 


age, stained with filth and dust. Sow such a 
spot with sepulchral stones appertaining to 


Same date. 

“‘ Here is the fountain of Silhoa, the only 
spring of the valley—the source of inspira- 
tion to kings and prophets. I cannot under- 
stand how so many travellers have had diffi- 
culty in discovering it, and are still at issue 
upon the site it occupied ; for here it is, not 
to be mistaken ; its full, limpid, and delicious 
spring, pouring the refreshing breath of wa- 
ters through the burning and dust-impregnat- 
ed air of the valley; dug to the depth of 
twenty steps into the rock upon which stood 
the palace of David, its arch composed of 
blocks of stone, polished by the lapse of cen- 
turies, their crevices carpeted with damp 
mosses and eternal ivy. ‘The steps, worn by 
the feet of the women, who come from the 
village of Silhoa to fill their pitchers at the 
fountain, are shining as marble. I descended 
and sat myself down for a moment upon those 
cool slabs, listening, that I might ever carry 


every earthly form of worship, and you will | 


| other to mount him, but would break through 


| the whole caravan to come at my call, though 
_my voice and language were foreign to him; 


have before your eyes the Valley of Judgment. | gentle and kind to me, and soon accustomed 


to the attention of my Arabs, he marched 
peacefully and quietly in his place in the ca- 
ravan, so long as he saw only Turks, or Sy- 
rians, or Arabs dressed like Turks ; but when, 
even a year after, he saw a Bedouin mounted 
on a horse of the desert, he became in an in- 
stant another animal. His eyes flashed fire, 
his neck grew inflated, his tail lashed like 
whips upon his flanks, he reared on his hind 
legs, and marched in this way for some mi- 
nutes under the weight of the saddle and his 
rider. He did not neigh, but uttered a war- 
like cry, like that of a brazen trumpet; a cry 
that frightened all the other horses, and 
caused them to arrest their steps and dress 
up their ears to listen to him.” 
2d November. 

“The aspect of the Dead Sea is neither 
funereal nor gloomy, except to the imagina- 
tion. To the eye, it is a shining lake, whose 
immense and silvery surface reflects the rays 
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of light like a mirror. The beautifully |horses, much praise was bestowed on mine. 
shaped mountains throw their shadows even|I proposed the exchange of his against my 
to its borders. It is said that no fish exists|Turcomanian. We bargained all the even- 
in its waters, nor bird on its banks; I cannot |ing on the surplus I was to give, but could 
decide this; I certainly neither saw petrels,|decide on nothing. The moment I named 
sea-gulls, nor those beautiful white marine|a price, he showed such grief at the idea 
doves, that swim all the day on the waves of|of parting with his horse, that we slept 
the Syrian sea¥ and accompany the skiffs on| without coming to a conclusion. The next 
the Bosphorus; but at some hundred paces’| morning, at the moment of starting, I made 







distance from the Dead Sea, I shot at and 
killed some birds resembling wild ducks, that 
rose from the swampy borders of the Jordan. 
If the air had been really mortal to them, 
they would not thus have braved, so near, its 


him another offer; he persuaded himself to 
mount my Turcomanian, and to gallop him 
across the plain. Seduced by my horse’s| 
brilliant qualities, he sent me his Arabian by 
his son, by whom I remitted nine hundred 


mephitic vapours. Nor did I, either, see any | piastres. I mounted the horse on starting ; 
thing of the buried towns, which are said to|all the tribe seemed to regret him. The 
exist at a trifling depth below the surface, |children talked to him, the women pointed 
and which the Arabs who were with me pre-| him out; the scheik turned back repeatedly 
tend are sometimes visible. to look at him, and made him certain caba- 





“I followed the borders of this sea a long ||listic signs, that the Arabs always take the | 
time, sometimes on the Arabian side, where | precaution of making to the horses they buy | 


the mouth of the Jordan lies, (which river is|or sell. ‘The animal himself seemed to un- 
in this part precisely what travellers have | derstand the separation, and sorrowfully bend- 
described it, a stagnant pool of dirty water in| ing his head, overshadowed by his superb and 
a bed of mud) ; sometimes on the side of the | flowing mane, looked right and left on the 
mountains of Judea, where the shore rises and | desert, with a sad and unquiet eye. The eye 
assumes occasionally the form of little downs. | of an Arab horse is a language of itself ; by 
The sheet of water presented every where |that fine eye, whose fiery pupil starts from 
the same appearance of silvery brightness and | the lucid orb around it, they both speak and 
perfect stillness. Mankind has well preserved | comprehend every thing. . 

the faculty given by God in Genesis, of call-| “ For several days 1 had ceased to ride 
ing things by their proper names. ‘This sea|that one amongst all my horses that I most 
is splendid ; it illuminates, it inundates, with | preferred, Amongst the innumerable super- 
the reflection of its waters, the immense de-| stitions of the Arabs, they have seventy signs, 
sert which it covers; it attracts the eye, it|either good or bad, in the horoscope of a 
interests the mind,—but it is dead! neither| horse, and this is a science known to almost 
sound nor movement exists on it. Its surges,|¢very man in the desert. The horse I speak 
too heavy for the wind to act upon, roll not} of, and that I had called Lebanon, (because 
in sonorous waves, nor ever does the white|I had bought him in the mountains of that 





led by one of my suite. I believe that we 
owed a vast portion of the deference and ser- 
vile respect that was shown to us, to the 
beauty of the twelve or fifteen horses that we 
rode, or that followed us. A horse in Arabia 
is a man’s fortune ; it augurs all other things; 
it replaces all other things; a high idea was 
entertained of a Frank who possessed so 
many horses, equally fine as those of their 
scheik, or of the pacha.” 


For “ The Friend.” 
Can slaves if emancipated take care of them- 


selves ? 


Observing some time since a remark in 
“The Friend” that if that paper contained 
nothing on the subject of slavery, it was be- 
cause matter was not furnished, I have been 
induced to make some extracts, with the 
hope, that they may help to dispel the fears 
of some, that the coloured population will if 
free become a burden to the community. 

The returns laid before the house of 
commons, in 1826, give the following in- 
formation : it includes a period of five years, 
from first month Ist 1821, to twelfth month 
31st 1825, of the state of pauperism in each 
of these colonies. 
|  Bahamas.—The only establishment in 
| the colony for the relief of the poor appears 
to be a hospital or poor house. The number 
passing through the hospital annually, was on 
\the average fifteen free black and coloured 
| persons and thirteen whites. The number of 
| free black and coloured persons is about double 
| that of the white, so that the proportion of 
| white to coloured paupers in the Bahamas is 
nearly two to one. 





edge of its foam break on the roughness of name,) was a young and magnificent stallion ; 
its side. It is a sea that seems petrified.| high, strong, courageous, unwearied, quiet, 
And how has it been formed? Most likely,|and without exhibiting the shadow of a vice 
as the Bible tells us, and as all probability | during the fifteen months I rode him; but he 
declares, it was the vast centre of a chain of | had on his chest, in the accidental disposition 


|  Barbadoes.—The average annual num- 
| ber of persons supported in nine parishes, 
| from which returns have been sent, is nine 
| hundred and ninety-eight, all of whom, with 
| a single exception, are white. The probable 








volcanic mountains, which, stretching from | of his fine sleek coat, one of those marks that | amount of white persons in the island is four- 


Jerusalem to Mesopotamia, and from Leba- 
non to Idumea, burst open in a crater, at a 
time when seven cities were peopled on its 
plain. The cities would have been over- 
thrown by the earthquake. The Jordan, 
which most probably flowed at that time 
through the plain, and emptied itself into the 


the Arabs count amongst the fatal signs, (the teen thousand, of free black and coloured 


hair turned the wrong way). I had been 
warned of this when I bought him, but I did 
tunis from a reason they could clearly under- 
stand ; that a bad sign for a Mahometan was 
a good sign for a Christian. ‘Io this they 
had nothing to answer, and I mounted Leba- 


| persons four thousand five hundred. 
| * Berbice.—The white population amounts 
| to about six hundred, the free black and co- 
‘loured to about nine hundred. In 1822, it 
appears that there were seventeen white, and 
| two coloured paupers. 


Red Sea, being stopped all at once by the | non whenever I had a day’s journey that was| « Demerara.—The free black and coloured 


volcanic hillocks, rose high above its bed, 
and engulfing itself in the craters of Sodom 


|longer or worse than another. When we 
approached a town or tribe, and that they 


population, it is supposed, are twice the num- 


| ber of the whites. The average number of 


and Gomorrah, might have formed this sea,|came to meet our caravan, the Arabs and | white paupers, fifty-one, that of coloured, 
which is corrupted by the union of sulphur,|Turks, struck by the beauty and vigour of| twenty-six. In occasional relief, the white 
salt, and bitumen—the usual productions of| this animal, began by complimenting me on} paupers receive about three times as much 


volcanic eruptions. This is the fact from all 
appearances ; and it neither adds to nor dimi- 
nishes the action of that sovereign and eter- 
nal will, that some call miracle, and others 
nature; nature and miracle—are they not 
one? and the whole universe, is it any thing 
else, than one eternal, changing, yet conti- 
nued miracle ?” 
Same date. 

“The Arab who was mounted on the 
handsome horse that I wished to have, seem- 
ed to admire the Turcomanian steed I had 
mounted the day before. In a conversation, 
dexterously turned, on the subject of our 





the possession of such a steed, and by adimir- | 


ing him with an envious eye ; but after some 
minutes of satisfaction, the fatal sign being 
discovered, (though partly hidden by the 
silken collar and amulet that every horse al- 
ways wears,) the Arabs approached me with 
anxiety and sorrow in their countenances, and 
entreated me by signs not to mount him again. 


as the coloured. 

** Dominica.—The white population is esti- 
mated at about nine hundred, the free black 
and coloured population was ascertained in 
1825 to amount to three thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty-two. During the five years 
| ending in November, 1825, thirty of the for- 
mer class had received relief from the poor 


This was of little importance in Syria; but | fund, and only ten of the latter, making the 
proportion of more than nine white paupers 
to one coloured in the same number of per- 
sons. 

“ Jumaica is supposed to contain twenty 
thousand whites, and double that number free 


in Judea, and amongst the tribes of the de- 
sert, I feared that it would be injurious to my 
reputation, and weaken the respect and cus- 
tom of obedience which they showed us. I 
therefore ceased to mount him, and he was 
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black and coloured persons. The returns of | if placed under proper influences. True, but 
parishes which have sent returns, exhibit the | few of those in Cincinnati are wealthy ; but 
average number of white paupers to be two|let it be remembered their sympathies are 
hundred and ninety-five, of black and coloured | with the slave, and with all their disabilities 
persons one hundred and forty-eight ; the pro- | they have, within a few years, poured into 
portion of white paupers to that of the other \the coflers of the white man more than two 

class, according to the whole population, be- | hundred thousand dollars for the purchase of 
ing as four to one. | their freedom. Permit us to give a few more 

% Nevis.—The white population is esti-| facts on this point, and we have done. 


mated at about eight hundred, the free co-| “ David Young, an emancipated slave, has 
The number of} bought his wife and six children. He paid 


loured about eight hundred. 
white paupers receiving relief is stated to be | for them $1265; he yet owes $110 for the 
last child, this he expects to pay this sum- 


twenty-five, that of the other class two. 
mer. 


“ St. Christopher’s.—The average number | 
of white paupers appears to be one hundred| ‘ Henry Boyd, bought himself at the age 
and fifteen; that of the other class, fourteen, | of e ighteen, he is now thirty-one, and is worth 
although there is no doubt that the population | three thousand dollars. He also bought a 
of the latter class greatly outnumbers that of | brother and sister, for whom he paid $900. 
the former. * Samuel Lewis paid $500 for himself, be- 
“ Tortolaa—In 1825 the free black and| fore he was eighteen years old. 
coloured population amounted to six hundred} “ Rebecca Madison paid $1800 for herself, 
and seven, the whites are estimated at about | | is now worth three thousand dollars. 
three hundred. ‘The number of white pau-|  ‘ William O’Hara, an emancipated slave, 
pers relieved, appears to be twenty-nine, of | has been in this city eight years, and is now 
the other class four; being in proportion of | worth seven thousand dollars. 
fourteen to one. | ‘Henry Blue, paid for himself $1000, is 
“In short, in a population of free black and | now thirty-nine years of age, and is worth | 
coloured persons amounting to from eighty | five thousand dollars. He attends school 
thousand to ninety thousand, only two hun-| every day. 
dred and twenty-nine persons have received} “Richard Keys, for twelve years, paid | 
any relief whatever as paupers, during the twenty dollars per month for his time. He 
years 1821 to 1525; and these chiefly the | then paid $850 for his freedom, amounting | 
concubines and children of destitute whites ; | to $3730. His wife also bought herself. Her | 
while of about sixty-five thousand whites in| master was an or phan child. He was three 
the same time, sixteen hundred and seventy- | months old, when he came in possession of her, 
five received relief. 


}and she was his nurse when an infant. 


persons receiving any kind of aid as paupers | support the child. After the child left her, 
in the West Indies, is about one in three|she was required to pay seventy dollars a 
hundred and seventy ; whereas the proportion | year for twenty years for his support; boarded 
among the whites of the West Indies is about | herself, bought all her clothes, paid her house 
one in forty. |rent, &c. She did the whole of this by wash- 
“ In addition to which, we find that in the|ing; now and then she could save a little 
island of ‘Trinidad there are upwards of fifteen | money, hoping she might at some future day | 
thousand free people of colour, and that there | redeem herself from bondage. 
is not a pauper among them. A sugar planter 
who resided twenty-seven years in Trinidad, | year, besides paying the seventy dollars per 
and who is the superinte »ndent of the liberate : year to sustain her young master. 
negroes, says, he knows of no instance of 
manumitted slave not maintaining himself.” 


In this way 
she saved for herself a considerable sum every 


vame of age she paid him what money she | 
h: 1d, amounting to four hundred dollars, her | 


Can any one read these statements made | husband paid one hundred and ninety-two | 


by the colonists themselves, and still think it | dollars more, 
necessary to keep the negroes in slavery, lest | slaves take care of themselves ? 

they should be unable to maintain themselves *“ We have done, although we have not | 
if free ? given one tenth part of the facts in our pos- 

But we need not go to the West Indies for | session. ‘Those we have given are not by 
proof that the people of colour when free are | any means extreme 
capable of maintaining the »mselves. 

Read the report of the Ohio anti-slavery | 
convention, held at Putnam in the fourth 
month, 1835. After giving the number of|examined the vouchers in all the cases de- 
families in two districts in Cincinnati, how | tailed, and are fully satisfied that there is no 
many had been slaves, and the sums they | dec eption.” 
had “paid for their own, their children, and | From facts published in “The Friend,” 
brothers and sisters’ freedom, the committee | about twelve months since, we find that in 
say :— | Philadelphia, instead of their being a burden, 

“The question is often asked, can slaves, | the taxes they pay are more than an equiva-| 
if liberated, take care of themselves? We| | lent for all the paupers of colour in the city. 
cannot answer this.question better than by | 
pointing to the coloured population of Cin-| there exist a doubt in the mind of an indivi- | 
cinnati. We know of no class of men, who! dual, with regard to their capacity to take 
are better qualified to take care of themselves | care of themselves? 


cases. 
medium, the better to illustrate the true cha- 
| racter of this interesting people.” 


The | 


“The proportion therefore of enfranchised | guardian made her take care of herself and | 


THE PEASANT’S HOME. 


Sublimely seated on yon airy ridge 
High peering o’er the woods, the village church 
Lifis to the clouds its venerable tower. 
The peasant thence, exulting, looks on all 
The boundless prospect; but his raptured eye 
In all the goodly picture sees no spot 
So dear to him as that beloved vale, 
Where his cot, straw-roof’d, border#on the stream 
Of his own wand’ring Tamar. Prized by him 
Is his abode of bliss. ‘The morning gale 
Steals through his leaf-hung lattice, breathing round 
The odours of the garden; and how sweet, 
How cool, how all-reviving is the breeze 
To him of fragrant evening. "Tis the hour 
Of grateful, welcome rest. Relaxing then 
On the oak bench before his cottage-door, 
Surrounded by his children, pleas’d he looks 
On the rich harvests waving round; the fields 
Strew’d with the odorous hay, the orchards hung 
With crops of fairest promise; or his eye 
Rests on the sun, irradiating all 
The glowing west with its celestial hues ; 
And as the twilight slowly, solemuly 
Approaches, lulling nature to repose, 
“ And light and sound are ebbing from the earth.” 
Poor were the treasures of the radiant Ind, 
To purchase raptures exquisite as his—Carrineton. 


Circulation of the Blood in Man.—In man, 
|the heart is said at every contraction to ex- 
pel about two ounces of blood, and calculating 
that there are eighty such contractions in a 
minute, there must be one hundred and sixty 
ounces sent forth by it in that space of time ; 
‘and in the course of about three minutes the 
whole blood in the circulation, on an average 
about thirty pounds, must pass through the 
heart ; and in the space of one hour this must 
by consequence take piace twenty times. 
What must be the feelings of that man who 


can think of these things without wonder? I 


envy not his feelings, I covet not his mind, 
who, reflecting on the tissues to be permeated, 
the functions to be discharged, the secretions 
to be formed from, and the nutritious sub- 
stances to be taken into, the circulating fluid ; 
and reflecting upon how soon each particle, 
each atom of blood, after having been deterio- 

rated in its constitution, and rendered unfit for 





When he | 


and she was liberated. Can} 


We choose the! 


In a note the committee say, * We have | 


After reading such statements as these, can | 


| the discharge of its important duties, is again 
driven through the lungs and again aerated ; 

| who, I repeat, reflecting on these things, can 
retire from the investigation of the course of 
|the blood in our frames, without feelings en- 
nobled, and the whole man rendered better 
|by his researches? But, to carry this inte- 

| resting investigation still further, let us sup- 
pose that two ounces of blood will occupy a 
cylinder eight inches in length, then it will 
pass through eight hundred and forty inches 
ina minute, and thirty-eight thousand four 
hundred inches, or three thousand two hun- 
dred feet in an hour.— Dr. Robertson. 


There are two books from which I collect my di- 
vinity—the one written of God; the other, of his ser 
vant Nature, that universal manuscript which he has 
expanded to the eyes of all. But 1 never so forget 
God as to adore the name of nature. 
nature are the works of God, whose hand and instru- 
| ment only she is; and therefore, to ascribe his actions 
unto her, is to devolve honour of the principal agent 
| upon the instrument. If we may do this w ith reason, 
| then let our hammers rise up and boast that they built 


our houses ; and let our pens receive the honour of our 
writing. —Browne. 
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Extracts from the Letters and Journal of 
Daniel Wheeler, &c. 


(Continued from page 237.) 


In the letter from Hobart Town, dated 
25th of ninth month, 1834, accompanying his 
journal, Daniel Wheeler thus writes, “ But 
however many the storms and tempests enu- 
merated, not one half of what it has been our 
portion to witness have been told to my be- 
loved Friends. 1t may suffice for me to say 


more than twenty times from the fury of the 
hostile elements, by ‘ lying to’ with the ship’s 
head to the wind and waves: and this has 
been resorted to, only in cases of extreme 
danger.” 

It will be seen by the extract from the 
Journal, under date of 25th of sixth month 
that it appeared necessary to lighten the ves- 
sel, by casting into the sea some heavy logs, 


going extracts that our dear Friends had 
abundant cause experimentally to adopt the 
language of the psalmist, “The floods have 
lifted up, O Lord! the floods have lifted up 
their voice, the floods lift up their waves. 
The Lord on high is mightier than the noise | 
of many waters, yea than the mighty waves | 
of the sea.” “Thou rulest the raging of the 
sea; when the waves thereof arise, thou stillest | 
them.” 


21st of tenth 
| month, the following passages occur. ‘ Soon | 
after my last letters, &c. were finally closed, | 
jand a few hours before the Cleopatra sailed, 
| our mutually dear friends James Backhouse | 
and George “WwW ashington Walker returned to| 
| Hobart ‘Town; as we had previous informa- 


,| tion of the time they were expected to arrive, 


| we were at their lodgings i in readiness to re- 
ceive them. 





&c. In the same letter D. W. alludes to one | 
of the sailors, who, it appears, had been re- 


| being here, as the arrival of the * Henry Free- 
ling’ “had been publicly notified in the news- 


‘They were not strangers to our | 


markably visited, and brought under feelings| papers, in connection with my name, as a'| 
of deep condemnation, and who opened his, member of the Society of Friends. Our joy | 


mind to him in a letter? of this man he oi. meeting, so remote from England, I be- | 


marks, ‘ His obdurate heart was never soften-| lieve was “mutual, and can be more easily | 
ed, and subdued, and humbled, until after the | conceived than described; but it has been | 
last dreadful tempest, when the weight of his| since not a little heightened by our having | 
burden became so heavy as to constrain him | been favoured and strengthened to labour 
to confession. I had perceived in his eye the| unitedly together, for the’ promotion of the 
anguish of his wounded spirit, but knew not | same great ‘and glorious cause in the different 
the cause uatil he wrote to me. He had| | meetings which have been held at this place | 


several times been in danger of being washed | since their arrival, as also in opportunities of | 


overboard; and once nearly fell from one of |a more'private nature.’ 

the yards when aloft, bat these dangers were Respating the vessel he says, “ On exami- 
not sufficient wholly to bring down “his stub- | nation after reaching this port, it was found | 
born heart. I think this one circumstance, | that several repairs were necessary, both to| 
independently of our (I trust) timely visit to| the upperworks of the vessel, and sails and 
Rio de Janeiro, cannot fail to animate the | rigging also, as might be expected from the | 
hearts of all our dear Friends, particularly long and tempestuous passage through which 
such as have been instrumental, in any oat a had been fuvoured so safely to pass; but 
gree, towards promoting the great work in| these are not of such magnitude as to require 
which we are engaged, and cause them ‘. more than some blacksmith’s work, and wood 
feel a lively participation in that heavenly | materials, in addition to our own strength | 
joy, which welcomes the repenting and re- 
turning sinner to his Father’s house.” 


‘and rails, which were repeatedly destroyed 
From a previous extract, it will be ob- 


| by the heavy seas: in the partial repairs car- 


served that Daniel Wheeler suggested that| ried on at sea, all our materials were con-| 


certain stipulations should be made with any | sumed; our crew are now mending the sails, 
person that might be engaged to take the | and the principal part of the damage i is nearly 
command of the vessel ; one of these was that repaired, and I hope effectually so, for some | 
himself and mate shuld attend morning and | time to come.” In another letter, after men- | 
evening, when the Holy Scriptures were read ; | tioning the vessel, he adds, “ I think we are | 
this appears to have been attended to, and the ‘unitedly of the opinion that she is as good a 


sailors also have enjoyed the privilege of hear- | vessel as can be put together, and that if she | 


ing them read at suitable times; and from a} had not really been such, she never would 
paragraph in one of his letters, it appears) have been here.” 
that he had been careful that they should be} In reference to the ship’s company it is| 
aware that he did not consider such a read-| very satisfactory to insert the following ex- 
ing as a part of divine worship, “ but that} tracts: “ With a little exception our sailors 
true worship is an act between man and his| have exceeded my most sanguine expectations 
great Creator, and can only be performed ac- | as to behaviour and conduct in general, but I 
ceptably in spirit and in truth.” | think no men could have suffered more hard- 
When the state of the weather permitted,| ships from the weather than they have en- 
meetings were regularly held on first and | dured. For a time we gave them some wine, 
fifth days. Those on first days were attended | but whether from its becoming flat and vapid | 
by the ship’s company, and were, it appears, | | by washing about in the cask when a quantity 
often seasons of favour, comforting and sup-|of it was taken out, or with the change from 
porting the minds of these dear Friends un- | cold to heat, and then to cold again, some of} 
der trials of faith of no common kind. 'them declined drinking it, on account of its 
It will be seen by the perusal of the fore-|not suiting them, so that they had nothing 


and stores, for the replacing the bulwarks | 


but water for months together.” Again, “ It 
is a little remarkable that although they have 
been sometimes wet, and in wet clothes not 
for a day or two, but for a week together, 
when their teeth have chattered with cold, 
with no.warm food, the sea having put the 
| fires out, even below the deck, and the water 
| filtering through the deck on their beds be- 
low, and not a dry garment to change, yet 
|not a single instance of the cramp has oc- 


In D. W.’s last communication from Ho-{curred amongst them, nor the slightest ap- 
that we have been compelled to seek refuge | bart Town, bearing date the ‘ 


|pearance of the scurvy, even in those who 
have before time been afflicted with it, and 
still bear the marks about them; and with 
the solitary instance of one man, who was 
| forced to quit the deck for two hours during 
his watch, from being taken unwell, every 
totam and boy have stood throughout the 
'whole in a remarkable manner; they have 
| been plentifully supplied with fresh provisions 
and vegetables since we arrived, and with 
| some malt liquor also, but their character for 
| sobriety, and temperance, and general good 
| behaviour, has warranted every reasonable 
| indulgence likely to conduce to their health 
and welfare.” 
Respecting his future prospects, our friend 

thus writes, “ My dear friends will perhaps 
remember that the Society Islands have al- 
|ways been the primary object before my 
‘mind, and which originally gave rise to the 
| intention of our making the attempt to reach 
them by the way of Cape Horn as the nearest 
route. And although Van Dieman’s Land. 
|and New South Wales are also included in 
i the certificates granted me, yet the Society 
| Isles are still the object bright before me, as 
the first point of destination to be aimed at.’ 
He then observes, “ It is expected that we 
shall be ready to leave this port in about a 
fortnight, and as it appears that our dear 
friends James Backhouse and George Wash- 
ington Walker, are now about closing their 
/engagements in this land, and»will be ready 
to proceed from hereabouts at the same time, 
we therefore purpose conveying them to Port 
| Jackson, where it is my intention to call, for 
the purpose of recruiting our stock of coals, 
oil, &ec. all of which are extremely high in 
pric e at Hobart Town, and may be purchased 
\in Sydney at a reasonable rate. As our 
course will be round the eastern extremity of 
New Zealand from hence, we shall have but 
a trifling distance extra to perform; "by haul- 
ing in for the coast of New Holland.” 
| Since the foregoing, further letters and ex- 
| tracts from his journal to the 12th of first 
|month, 1835, have been received, by which 
it appears that soon after D. W. despatched 
| his letters &c. of the 21st of tenth month he 
| became so seriously ill, as to render his re- 
|covery doubtful both to himself and others, 
| respecting which he says, “for a —" it al- 
most seemed as if I had come to Van Die- 
{man’s Land to lay down my head there, but 
‘in this prospect, peaceful resignation td what- 
| ever should be the wiil of my heavenly Father, 
ee the stay and comfort of my mind, bear- 
ing it up above the bondage of fear even to a 
degree of rejoicing, in a humble trust and 
jconfidence 1 in the inconceivable love of Him 
| who ‘came not to call the righteous, but sin. 






















ners to repentance,’ permitting them to know 
and sensibly feel the riches of that universal 
heavenly grace, which triumphs over all the 
depravities of human nature, where its ope- 
rations are submitted to; begetting a faith, 
that can remove every mountain of sin and 


pilot left us at day break, and at eleven o'clock 
in the forenoon, we were under our new storm 
trysail, and storm jib, in the midst of strong 
contrary gales, and rainy weather.” This 
was more or less the case during the passage 
from the Derwent to Port Jackson. On the 


opposition, and give the victory over death, | seventeenth they discovered “‘ Cape Howe on 


hell, and the grave, to all who believe in its | the coast of New Holland.” On the eighteenth 


powerful and saving efficacy, who, ‘live not |in sight of Mount Doomsday and Montague 


unto themselves, but unto Him who died for 
them and rose again,’ and ‘ because he lives, 


| Island. 


In the night of the nineteenth they 
were in considerable danger of being driven 


they live also,’ through the mercy of God, in| amongst the rocks by some unknown current, 


their crucified, and glorified Redeemer, and 


but were favoured to discover and escape the 


risen Lord. My Charles was also unwell for|/danger in time, “although the night was 
some time, but is again, with myself, gaining dark, and much rain falling.” D. W. adds, 


strength.” D. W. adds, “'The complaint at 
length settled upon my lungs. ‘The season 
was particularly late and cold, and deep snow 
lying upon the mountains in sight, and cold 
rains almost daily falling in torrents, ren- 
dered the streets and roads in the town nearly 
impassable, excepting a few of the principal 
thoroughfares that are Macadamized, but no 
regularly formed foot paths are yet established 
in any part of the colony; so that getting 
about on foot was almost impracticable for 
invalids, although in an advanced stage of 
convalescence. But although our intentions 
have been thus frustrated, yet I am persuaded 
that all things which have hitherto been per- 
mitted, have been mercifully dispensed, and 
have worked, and will continue to work, to- 
gether for good, and that the lengthened con- 
tinuance of cold winterly weather has been 
best for us, and will much more effectually 
serve to brace us, and prepare our constitu- 
tions for the relaxing and constant heat that 
we shall meet with amongst the Society 
Islands. Besides the advantages which have 
been thus derived, [ am firm in the belief that 
our protracted stay in this neighbourhood will 
ultimately be found to have been in the ordering 
of Divine wisdom, however apparently at the 
moment impeding the great object before me, 
which it has been my earnest and anxious 
solicitude to accomplish while the earthly 
tabernacle retains a good degree of strength.” 
In a letter dated second month 2d, 1835, he 
adds, “‘ by this detention an opportunity was 
afforded for a complete and satisfactory ar- 
rangement not only of our own affairs, but of 
those of our dear friends James Backhouse, 
and George Washington Walker. The ar- 
rival of & ship, (the Auriga, from London,) 
in this interim, having brought out for them 
a variety of books, tracts, &c. which were 
much needed for distribution in Van Die- 
man’s Land, it seemed to crown all their la- 
bours, and enable them to depart in peace.” 
After makine several visits to their friends 
to take leave previous to their departure, (re- 
specting which some interesting particulars 
are mentioned) our friends, in company with 
J. B. and G. W. W. weighed anchor in the 
evening of the 11th of twelfth month, having 
previously had a parting opportunity in the 
family of the Lieut. Governor George Arthur, 
who has uniformly treated them with kindness 
and hospitality. ‘They had, however, no sooner 
left the “quiet moorings of the Derwent 
river,” than they had to encounter the buffet- 
ings of the stormy main. He adds, “ The 


| «6 although the danger which threatened was 


evident and imminent, yet our little company 
were preserved in quietness, and divested of 
fear.” At 8 a. mM. next day, the twentieth, 
they “‘ were abreast of Botany Bay, at eleven 
saw the light house and signal staff on the 
| southernmost headland, which forms the en- 
trance of Port Jackson. A timely signal 
/having been made, we got a pilot on board 





up the bay towards the harbour. 
we were favoured safely to anchor in Sydney 
Cove, at a convenient distance from the shore ; 
before anchoring, the mail, with which we had 
| been entrusted from Van Dieman’s Land, was 
| duly conveyed to the post office at Sydney.” 
| Our dear friends met with a cordial reception 
there not only from persons to whom they had 
letters of recommendation, but from ‘many 
others also; marks of respect, kindgess, and 
hospitality were also shown them the go- 
vernor and local authorities. Meetings for 
worship, on first and fifth days, were regu- 
larly held on board the “vessel during their 
stay, to which several persons came and sat 
with them. Some partictlars of their engage- 
ments during tiieir stay, will be found in the 
following extracts. ‘The deplorable situation 
of some of the aboriginal inhabitants, is thus 
described : 

12th mo. 23d. “ After dinner, we landed 
on an uninhabited part of the coast, on the 
north side of the harbour, to obtain sufficient 
exercise ; and accidentally met with an abori- 
ginal family, consisting of two females, one 
of them far advanced in years, and three 
children, the offspring of the younger woman. 
There were two men not far off, who belonged 
to them, but they kept aloof. These women 
appeared to be in a poor state of health, and 
exceedingly shrunk: they could talk a little 
Engligh, and on our making them some trifling 
presents, and saying that some us would see 
them again if they-should be there to-mor- 
row, one of them s&id, ‘ you welcome, come.’ 
It was affecting to behold the degraded con- 
dition of these natives of the soil. The state 
of these poor creatures has been rendered 
abundantly more miserable and unhappy, 





since the English have taken possession of 


their country, from the introduction of vices 
to which they were before strangers, and par- 
ticularly the use of spirituous liquors amongst 
them. 

12th mo. 24th. “We sent some biscuit 
to the native family on the north side of the 
bay, by the mate and my son Charles, who 













saw two other families of these people in the 
course of their excursion. Their debased 
condition is greater than can well be con- 
ceived, and such as to render every attempt 
to assist them, fruitless: if money is handed 
to them, it is immediately exchanged for 
rum; or if clothes, they are forthwith sold 
or exchanged for whatever will procure strong 
drink ; such is the curse entailed upon them 
since their acquaintance with the British, 
who are doubtless chargeable not only on 
this score, but for much of the demoralization 
and degradation of these harmless people. 
12th mo. 26th. “This morning we re- 
ceived a visit from William Pascoe Crook, 
one of the missionaries that first went to 
Tahiti in the ship Duff, many years ago. 
The letters he had very recently received 
from the Society Islands enabled him to com- 
municate much interesting intelligence, some 
of which was of an encouraging nature, al- 
though many mournful facts were at the same 
time related in them. A young man accom- 
panied W. P. Crook on board the ‘ Henry 


on nearing the reef, and immediately worked | Freeling,’ the son of a missionary, who was 
At 2 p. M.| contemporary with him in the ship Duff.” 


Having been on shore in the evening D. 
W. remarks, 

“On returning towards the boat, we were 
abruptly thanked by a negro for what we had 
done for their colour. At first we did not 
understand what he meant, but soon found he 
was alluding to the exertions of our Society 
for the ‘ total abolition of slavery.’ He had 
come from the Mauritius on his way home to 
Jamaica, and was waiting for a ship bound 
for Europe, or America, in order to get 
thither. Although the abolition of slavery 
could never have been effected, but through 
Divine interposition, yet it was pleasant to 
find that any of the instruments employed in 
the work were remembered with sensations 
of gratitude. 

12th mo. 27th. “ At 10 a. m. we called 
upon the colonial secretary, who accompanied 
us to the government house. We were kindly 
received by the governor, Richard Bourke, 
who being informed that James Backhouse 
was desirous to visit the penal settlement up- 
on Norfolk Island, he readily gave his con- 
sent, at the same time saying that no person 
was allowed to go there, but under present 
circumstances there would be no objection. 
He lamented the low state of religion and 
morality upon that island. The account of 
the prisoners there, as furnished by Dr. Mar- 
shall, of the Alligator sloop of war, is truly 
deplorable and affecting. About one thousand 
persons reside upon that island. When I 
first understood that it was the intention of 
our dear friend James Backhouse to pay an 
early visit to the settlement upon that island, 
I shrunk at the thought of going thither, 
which was, I believe, induced principally by 
the desire of hastening to Tahiti, without any 
further sacrifice of time. But, as the subject 
dwelt with weight upon my mind, and as I 
abode under it, without consulting any one, I 
had a clear and lively impression, that if I 
gave up to conveying our dear friends James 
Backhouse and G. W. Walker to Norfolk 
Island, my beloved friends in England would 
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unite in this measure, when all the circum- 
stances of the case were made known and 
considered ; I became willing to inform the 
governor that I proposed to convey them in 
the ‘Henry Freeling,’ but not until he had 
made the enquiry how they were to get there, 
as no vessels are allowed to touch at that 
island except those belonging to the govern- 
ment, which are but few, and seldom going, 
and none of them at the present juncture. It 
is therefore presumed that ample time will 
be afforded to our friends, if conveyed there 
by the ‘Henry Freeling,’ to perform what 
service may be called for at their hands, and 
be ready to return to New South Wales by 
the first government vessel which may arrive 
after their landing; or it may be by the se- 
cond, as duty may demand, or longer tarri- 
ance become needful. Before leaving the 
governor, we had an assurance that proper 
documents and private signals should be fur- 
nished by the colonial office, to enable us to 
approach Norfolk Island without difficulty. 
An allowance of the usual rations for the sub- 
sistence of our friends during their residence 
at that settlement, was also mentioned.. Since 
I have given up to convey our friends to Nor- 
folk Island, my mind has been peaceful and 
easy, and the way has opened with clearness, 
at once consoling, and confirming. This island 
is no great distance out of our regular course 
to Tahiti, and bears from hence about east 
and by north, half north, distant less than 
one thousand miles. 

12th mo. 30th. “ At noon we received a 
visit from Samuel C. Marsden, who has been 
connected with this colony, in and out, more 
than forty years, as a church missionary. He 
has been six times in New Zealand, and 


speaks highly in favour of its enterprising in- | 


habitants, with whom he had so frequently 
resided in peace and safety, and would have 
no fear whatever of dwelling again amongst 
them, if occasion required it. His great ex- 
perience in these parts, venerable gray hairs 
—the plainness and simplicity of his manners, 
and the abundant store of authentic informa- 
tion he possesses, made his company not only 
edifying but animating.” 
(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 
Hints,—as Heads to Useful Enquiry. 


There are many subjects in which we 
should feel much interest, if they were pro- 
perly examined and developed. An advan- 
tage would accrue to the readers of the 
Friend, were some who have talent and lei- 
sure to take up any such question, institute 
an enquiry, and prepare a statement of the 
result for publication on its pages. Friends 
from their rise have taken the New Testa- 
ment ground against war, in conformity with 
the prediction that “nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, nor learn war any 
more.” ‘The first question that presents on 
this head is, What changes have taken place 
in the world at large, as regards the disposi- 
tion to engage in war, and in the features of 
modern compared with ancient wars !—which 
might be followed up with What are the evi- 
dences of the spread of the principles of univer- 





sal peace: whether nations are not much more 
reluctant to engage in war, and more highly 
prize a state of general peace than in former 
years? Is it not inferrible, that in making 
this rational choice, false notions of honour, 
and a morbid sensitiveness to insult, are gra- 
dually subsiding? In conformity with the 
increase of these rational Christian views, has 
not the disposition to discuss with temperanct 
and deliberation disputed points;—to delay 
decision while under excited feelings,—and 
to submit to the arbitration and award of 
other powers, rather than resort to the sword, 
much more extensively obtained? Is it not 
probable, as this policy is cultivated between 
England and the United States, and on the 
part of these two powers towards the other 
governments in Christendom, it will power- 
fully contribute to put an end to war amongst 
themselves? And will not their cxample 
essentially influence Mahometans and pagans 
to cultivate peace and adopt Christianity? 
Has the cessation of hostilities for some 
years between England, France, and the 
United States, produced any general eflect 
upon the state of Europe? Are the changes 
in the Turkish government, in their habits 
and thej feelings towards Christians, to be 
aributdh to an increased intercourse with 
them, arf§ing from the influence of peace 
upon commerce ? Are there any evidences 
that Christianity is likely to resume its em- 
pire in Turkey in Europe and Asia,—and in 
those parts of Africa on the Mediterranean 
where it first spread? Is not the present 
distracted and ruinous condition of Spain at- 
tributable to the system of priesteraft which 
tyrannizes over its inhabitants? Does it not 
appear that the cruelties exercised there and 
in South America, under colour of propagat- 
ing Christianity by fire and fagot and at the 
point of the sword, are visited upon that 
bigoted people, in the darkness and supersti- 
tion which now overspread them? Does not 
| theircondition, so much behind almost all other 
parts of Christendom, in agriculture, manu- 





religion by worldly polieye! 
The usefulness of “The Friend” cannot 








virtue. By them the mind is kept in a sen- 
sitive state, alike discerning its liability to 
fall, and the only source whence it can derive 
preservation. 

Pride is another term for self-sufficiency 
and independency, and its immediate fruits 
are self-love, imaginary importance and in- 
fallibility, and a contempt or low esteem for 
others. If there be different degrees of evil 
attached to it, that which is called spiritual 
pride [ should judge the most pernicious and 
dangerous ; because it appertains to persons 
who had received spiritual gifts and made 
some advances in the path of religion. Pride 
in these, places them beyond the hope of 
recovery. It is the master delusion of the 
serpent. Self-consequence presupposes much 
religious attainment, and the improbability 
that they can be wrong, or that they are as 
likely as others to get so. This raises them 
above the admonitions of their brethren, at 
the same time their supposed superiority de- 
ters their brethren from suspecting them to 
be in error, or if they discover it, from 
promptly telling them of their faults, and 
the fearful consequences which await them. 





While the application of the cure is deferred, 
the disease gathers virulence, and when at 
| last a concerned friend ventures to unburthen 
himself of the fears which have long distress- 
ed his mind, the subject of them receives his 
| suggestions with coldness, and either reasons 
them away, or resents them as insinuations, 
| unfounded and unworthy of the person who 
gives, or of him to whom the counsel is ad- 
| dressed. 
Wealth ‘and talents often inflate the pos- 
sessor, and the attentions which they draw, 
confirm him in opinions of his importance in 
the world, or in religious society. Injudicious 
— contribute to exalt some, and too fre- 
| quently, it would seem, their friends imper- 
ceptibly conelude that the affairs of Society 
|can scarcely be managed unless these occupy 
| a prominent place in conducting them. If the 
gales of popular regard prove too full for the 


factures, and commerce, furnish an admoni-| ballast on board, and the fragile bark is 
tion’ not to attempt to support the cause of| thrown over, the result is mostly attributed 


to ambition; whereas, had more timely pru- 
| dence been observed, such a feeling might 


properly be questioned, and it may be much| have lain dormant, and the poor castaway 


extended by the exercise of talent possessed 
by many in the Society. Very little time or 
labour would be required to supply its columns 
with a larger proportiqn of original matter, 
instructive to the reader, and strengthening 
the powers of their writer. P. 


—_ 
‘ For “ The Friend.” 


“ Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit be- 
fore a fall.” 


The preservation of the church, and of its 
members individually, greatly depends upon 
humility. True humility is inseparably con- 
nected witha just sense of ourown helplessness, 
and consequent dependence upon an Almighty 
Protector, who sees the end from the begin- 
ning, and knows the power of the prince of 
darkness, and all the temptations to which 
we are exposed. No one can clothe himself 
with humility, nor keep on this garment by 
his own strength or wisdom. Watchfulness 
and prayer are essential attendants of this 


been spared the evils of spiritual pride. In- 
jury is often sustained by overloading indivi- 
duals with appointments. Others are pre- 
vented from exercising their talents, and the 
work consequently is often not as well done. 
Neither the church nor the member knows 
what his powers are until they are tried, but 
which proper use would develope. From the 
experience which a few past eventful years 
have conferred, it would be well to learn the 
lesson, not only to lay hands suddenly on no 
man, but not to lay them on too frequently. 
Sometimes active members derive useful in- 
struction by being left out of harness. The 
Great Head of the militant church strips his 
soldiers not unfrequently, and they learn the 
difference between his armour and their own, 
and how to place a proper value upon both. 
To be taught how weak we are, is no less 
needful, than to prove the power of His 
might. F. G. 
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THE FRIEND. 


ing been used as such since the commence-| A stated meeting of the Concord Auxilia 
ment of the 15th century, a period of more | Bible Association of Friends, will be held at 


Flight of the Eagle and her Young. 


In the book of Deuteronomy, we have a 
very animated and beautiful allusion to the 
eagle, and her method of exciting her eaglets 
to attempt their first flight, in that sublime 
and highly mystic composition called Moses’ 
Song: in which Jehovah’s care of his people, | 
and methods of instructing them how to aim | 
at and attain heavenly objects, are compared 
to her proceedings upon that occasion. “ As 
an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over 
her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, tak- 
eth them, beareth them on her wings: so the 
Lord alone did lead him.” (Deut. xxxii. 11, 
12.) The Hebrew lawgiver is speaking of 
their leaving their eyrie. Sir H. Davy had 
an opportunity of witnessing the proceedings 
of an eagle, after they had left it. He thus 
describes them :— 

“I once saw a very interesting sight, above 
one of the crags of Ben Nevis, as I was go- 
ing on the 20th of August, in the pursuit of| 
black game. ‘Two parent eagles were teach- 
ing their offspring,—two young birds,—the 


maneeuvres of flight. They began by rising | 


from the top of the mountain, in the eye of 
the sun; it was about mid-day, and bright 
for this climate. They at first made small 
circles, and the young birds imitated them ; 
they paused on their wings, waiting till they 
had made their first flight, and then took a 
second and larger gyration, always rising to- 
wards the sun, and enlarging their circle of 
flight, so as to make a gradually-extending 
spiral. The young ones still slowly followed, 





apparently flying better as they mounted ; and 
they continued this sublime kind of exercise, 
always rising, till they became mere points 
in the air, and the young ones were lost, 
and afterwards their parents, to our aching 
sight.” 

What an instructive lesson to Christian 
parents does this history read! How power- 
fully does it excite them to teach their child- 
ren betimes to look towards heaven, and the 
Sun of Righteousness, and to elevate their 
thoughts thither, more and more, on the 
wings of faith and love ; themselves all the 
while going before them, and encouraging 
them by their own example.— Kirby's Bridge- 
water Treatise. 





THE FRIEND. 
FIFTH MONTH, 7, 1836. 


It ought to be known to our friends and 
the citizens generally, that an attempt is 
about to be made to procure an order for 
opening a street, fifty feet wide, running east 
and west through the southern part of our 
burial ground, on Fourth and Arch streets. 
It seems as though the love of change and 
the spirit ‘of cupidity would leap over every 
barrier, and violate even the sacred sanctua- 
ries of the dead. Should this project obtain, 
hundreds of graves must be torn up, many of 
them containing the remains of the ancestors 
and near relatives of the most ancient and 
respectable families in this city. The burial 
ground is one of the oldest in the city, hav- 








than one hundred and thirty years. The 
dead are laid in several rows, one above the 
other, and the ground being five or six feet 
above the level of the streets, must of course 


be dug down and the bodies exposed. Those | 


who have near connections interred there, 
cannot but feel deeply on this subject, and we 


trust every one will use his efforts to resist to | 


the utmost, by lawful means, this ruthless vio- 
lation of the resting-place of the dead. The 
attempt is the more wanton, as we under- 
stand the street, if located there, will not 
answer the wishes of those for whose accom- 
modation it is pretended to be designed ; their 
object being to have a street much nearer to 
Market street, and corresponding nearly to 
Commerce street and Church alley. 

Having perceived with sorrow a disposi- 
tion evinced in some parts of our country to 
intermeddle with the contest now existing in 


| Texas, we transfer for the information of our 


readers from a late paper the following :— 


Stavery In Texas.—We copy from the American 


| the annexed decree of Santa Anna, relative to slavery 


in Texas: . 

“ His excellency, the president of the republic, com- 
mander in chief of the army of operations in the terri- 
tory of Texas, under the date of the 16th instant, from 
San Antonio de Bexar, has issued the following decree : 

“Whereas a great number of colonists, in contra- 
vention of the laws and institutions of the Mexican 
republic, which expressly forbid slavery and the slave 
trade in all its possessions and territories—avuiling 
themselves of the state of bondage, ignorance and al- 
most destitution in which slaves are generally to be 
found in some of the states of the United States—found 
the means of importing, by sea and by land, and keep. 
ing in slavery, a great number of coloured people, thus 
entailing that disgraceful system upon our country ; 
Resolved, 

“1. The laws and institutions of the Mexican re- 
public on slavery and the slave trade shall, from this 


day, remain in full force in the whole territory of 


Texas. 
“2. In compliance with said laws, the persons of all 
coloured people, of both sexes, are from this moment 


declared free, and this whatever may be the nature of 


the contracts which bind them to their masters; should 
said contracts be, in a direct or indirect manner, con- 
trary tu the existing prohibitory laws of the republic 
on slavery and slave trade, in which case they shall be 
considered as null and of no value. 

“3. Coloured people, who may present themselves to 
the military governors or commanders, claiming the 
protection of the Mexican laws, shall be protected, 


allowing them their freedom, as well as the faculty of 


settling in whatever section of the republic they choose, 
providing them with the necessary passport. 

“4. Those who shall, hereafter, contravene the 
Mexican laws on slavery and slave trade, shall incur 
the penalties prescribed in the latter. 

“San Felipe, 20th March, 1836. 


Signed, “ Prerecto DE Cos.” 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Visiting Managers for the Month.—John 
Richardson, No. 76, North Tenth street ; 
Thomas Bacon, No. 190, North Front street; 


Timothy Paxson, No. 158, North Front st. 


Superintendents.—John and Letitia Red- 


mond. 


Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 


No. 102, Union street. 


Resident Physician.—Dr. Robert R. Por- 


ter. 





| Friends’ meeting house, Concord, on second 
\day, the 9th of next month, at eleven o’clock, 


A.M. The female members are particularly 
| invited. 

Jesse J. Maris, Sec’ry. 
4th mo. 30th, 1836. 


The annual meeting of Haverford School 
Association will be held in the committee 
room of Friends’ meeting house in Arch 
street, on second day, the 9th of fifth month, 
at four o’clock Pp. m. 


Apranam L, Pennock, Sec’ry. 


Agents Appointed. 
Samuel B. Chase, Fall River, Mass. 
Job Sherman, Newport, R. I. 


Correction.—In the fourth obituary notice 
on page 232, Joseph Linton should be Joseph 
Sinton. 

Marriep, in this city, on third day, the 3d inst. at 
Friends’ north meeting house, Tuomas Cock, M. D. of 
New York, to Marra Marcarerta Rience, daughter 
of William Riehlé, of this city. 
at Friends’ meeting, West Bradford, on 
fifth day, 17th of the third month, Isaac Hisserp, to 
Racne. Tempe, both of Chester county. 
at Alum Creek meeting house, Delaware 
| county, Ohio, 3d of third month, 1836, Aaron Cuap- 
MAN, to Martua Benrpicrt. 




















Diep on the 25th of 4th mo. 1836, at her residence 
in Willistown, Pa., Apicait, the widow of Thomas 
Smedley, in the 75th year of her age. The deceased 
was one who, for a long course of years, pursued the 
path of the Christian ; and the blessing pronounced on 
the peace-maker, might well be applied to her,—it ap- 
pearing to be her concern to live in peace with all 
men; a dutiful wife, a kind mother, and an affection- 
ate friend. 
at her residence in Scull Town, New Jersey, 
on the morning of the 22d ult. Saran Scutr, widow of 
Gideon Scull, dec’d., in the 77th year of her age. She 
| was for many years an acceptable minister in the So- 
ciety of Friends, and the exercise of her gift was 
| marked by a tenderness of spirit and unassuming sim- 
plicity of manner, which gave force and effect to her 
communications, and produced correspondent feelings 
in the hearers. Her conduct was adorned by that 
meekness and quietude of spirit which are declared to 
be precious in the Divine sight, watching diligently 
over her words and actions that she inight not minis- 
ter cause of stumbling to any; but be an example of 
simplicity and self-denial consistent with the doctrine 
which she preached to others. The natural diffidence 
of her mind, joined to great humility, gave her a very 
low opinion of herself, and led her to realize the truth 
of the saying, so often referred to by the Lord’s ser- 
vants in the retrospect of life, “ Not hy works of 
righteousness that we have done, but of his mercy he 
saveth us, by the washing of regeneration and the re- 
newing of the Holy Ghost.” During her long and 
painfal illness she was often tried with poverty of spi- 
rit, and a sense of desertion; but in the end was fa- 
voured with a precious evidence that her dear Re. 
deemer had prepared for her a mansion of rest, a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens; in which 
comfortable assurance she quietly departed to join the 

just of all generations in the song of ceaseless praise 
to “ Him who hath loved them and washed them from 
their sins in his own blood.” 
on the 4th of third month, in the 30th year of 
her age, Rurn Hoac, wife of Jesse Hoag, a member of 
Alum Creek particular meeting, Ohio. 
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